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A Word from the Editor 


February brings us many joys, among them St. Valentine’s 
Day, the day when in olden times lads and lassies pledged 
their love and devotion. It also brings us reminders of grim 
winter’s reign and faint suggestions of spring. As you look 
at the wintry landscape you may fail to see the signs of spring 


ia: unless your eyes are very, very sharp. If you look closely 
you will see that the willows look yellower, the apple trees 
a have a distinct rosy glow, the buds on the elms are swelling, 


and the cardinal’s whistle has a more joyous note. 

February gave us many of our most honored citizens, 
among them Abraham Lincoln. My vacation trip last fall took 
me to his tomb at Springfield, Illinois. For a moment I stood 
in that quiet place, asking that Christ’s Spirit of love and 
justice for all might live in our hearts as it lived in the heart of 
Lincoln. As I stepped out again into the golden sunlight of 
the autumn day, I glanced at his statue. Nestling just be- 
neath his chin were two tiny sparrows, and I thought of 
Lincoln as the friend of all God’s creatures. 
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| FROSTY VALENTINE 


BY FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Jack Frost left me a valentine. 
With icy finger tips 

He drew upon my windowpane 
A fleet of snow-white ships. 


Ships sailing ona snowy sea, 
With white clouds overhead. 
I saw it in the morning when 
I frst jumped out of bed; 


He edged it round with frosty lace, 
And in the icy brine, 

Almost I could trace out the words: 
“Love to my valentine.” 
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St. Valentine’s Mistake 


By CLAIRE BOYLE BRACKEN 


T NEVER would have happened 
if Marjory Blake had not come 
to live beside Margaret Blair. Any 
one can tell at a glance that the two 
names are very much alike. As for 
the two little girls, they were just 
as different as their names were 
similar. 

At least, that is what Margaret 
thought, when she stood at her 
small front window one cold Jan- 
uary day and watched Marjory be- 
ing taken into the big stone house 
next door—a stylish little Marjory 
in a lovely blue coat and soft gray 
hat, with a seemingly endless array 
of trunks and boxes. 

Margaret thought of her own 
faded brown coat, a ‘‘hand-me- 


down’’ from Mother, and the shabby 
suit case that had carried her few 
belongings on the visit to Grand- 
mother’s in the summer. ‘‘I’ll never 
like that dressed-up little girl,’’ she 
told herself. 

How could Margaret know that 
the heavy oak doors had just closed 
on a lonesome heart? The big, 
solemn house and the desolate win- 
ter garden seemed most unfriendly 
to the small girl who had grown up 
in a city apartment, and who wished 
that she might be with her father 
and mother on the steamer bound 
for South America, instead of stay- 
ing with Aunt Janet and going to 
school. 

Aunt Janet was not used to little 
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girls. Although she did her best 
to make Marjory comfortable, she 
did not know how to help her find 
friends and playmates. 

‘*T’ll show that new girl that I 
can have a good time without her 


- fine things,’’ Margaret thought, as 


she rolled a large snowball and be- 
gan to make a huge snowman on 
her side lawn the next day. Across 
the hedge Marjory was tramping 
out a fox-and-geese ring in the 
snow, with nobody to play in it 
but herself. 

Finally she found courage to call 
to the busy brown-clad figure next 
door: ‘‘I wish you’d come over 
and play with me. See what a 
fine big fox-and-geese ring I have 
made.”’ 

**T have a nice big snowman of 
my own,’’ answered Margaret. 

‘Maybe you’d rather play in the 
house,’’ Marjory continued. ‘I 
have a doll that’s just like a baby 
and wears real baby clothes, and 
the dearest little cooking set with 
a stove that really cooks by electric- 

‘*Oh, I have plenty of playthings 
of my own,’’ Margaret answered 
airily, without looking at the 
friendly brown eyes that smiled 
across the hedge. 


‘‘Boaster!’’ she thought, as she 
trudged into the house to warm her 
hands. ‘‘I can have more fun with 
my own little baby doll and the 
pewter dishes that used to be 
Mother’s.”’ 
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After that, each played alone on 
her own side of the hedge. Often 
Marjory looked wistfully across at 
Margaret’s flying yellow curls and 
wondered why it was so hard to get 
acquainted with a little girl who 
looked so nice and friendly. She 
made no more advances until the 
day Uncle Fred brought home the 
big new coaster sled that was just 
made to carry two. 

Marjory was so happy that she 
could not keep from calling across 
the hedge, ‘‘ Please come over an! 
see the new sled that Uncle Fre| 
brought me. I[’ll pull you all the 
way around the block if you wart 
me to.”’ 


‘*My own sled is good enough f«' 
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me.’’ Margaret looked at the shin- 
ing new coaster and turned her back 
on its friendly owner. ‘‘I wish she 
wouldn’t keep boasting about her 
things,’’ she muttered, hurrying 
around to the other side of the 
house. 

‘**It would be nice for you to go 
over to play with Mrs. Sanderson’s 
niece,’’ said Mrs. Blair that evening 
as Margaret was wiping the dishes. 
“Her name is Marjory Blake and 
she is staying here while her father 
and mother are in South America.”’ 

‘“Why, Mother, she has so many 
fine playthings that she doesn’t need 
me.”’ 

‘‘Every one needs friends,’’ Mrs. 
Blair continued. ‘‘I want you to go 
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to see her some day, Margaret.’’ 

‘* All right, Mother, but why does 
one girl have so much and another, 
so little?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, dear.’’ Mrs. 
Blair looked in surprise at her 
daughter’s scowling face. ‘‘One 
doesn’t need expensive possessions 
to be happy. Happiness is based 
on higher things than these; on 
love and faith and friendship and 
kindness 

Margaret put her arms around 
her mother in a quick, repentant 
gesture. ‘‘ And a mother like you,”’ 
she finished. ‘‘I’m sorry I talked 
like that, and I will go to see Mar- 
jory.”’ 

But it was not until St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, which happened to 


come on a Saturday, that Mar- 
garet remembered to carry out her 


promise. She was in the kitchen 
with her mother that morning, help- 
ing to cut out little heart-shaped 
cookies, and frosting them with red 
sugar. From the window she could 
see the big back yard next door 
where her little neighbor was play- 
ing with her new sled, or trying to 
play with it ; for who can have much 
fun playing with a new sled all 
alone? 

‘*She does look lonesome,’’ Mar- 
garet thought, as her eyes came 
back to the warm, cozy kitchen. 
‘*Mother,”’ she said aloud, ‘‘I’d like 
to send Marjory a valentine. Why 
couldn’t I give her a box of these 
cookies 
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“‘That would be fine,’’ agreed 
Mrs. Blair. ‘‘You could use the 
pretty box Aunt Laura sent with 
your birthday gift.’’ 


“‘Oh, goody!’’ said Margaret, as 
she hastened to fill the box with the 
spicy red cookies. ‘‘I can just 
change the name and address on the 
wrapper a tiny bit, because the new 
girl’s name is Marjory Blake.”’ 


Margaret did not notice that Mar- 
jory had left the garden as she hast- 
ily tied up the package and slipped 
over by way of the front sidewalk 
to put it in Marjory’s mail box. 

At that very moment Marjory 
was sitting unhappily at the study 
table in her aunt’s big library. 
‘‘Valentine’s Day isn’t any fun 
when you’re all by yourself,’’ she 
thought. ‘I wish I could play with 
the little girl next door. I won- 
der——’’ Suddenly her eyes bright- 
ened. ‘‘Maybe she’d like me if I 
sent her a valentine. I could use 
the red heartshaped box that 
Mother and Daddy sent me from 
New York, and some of the candy 
that was in it, and maybe Aunt 
Janet would let me make some 
homemade candy, too.”’ 


Auntie’s consent was willingly 
given, and for the next hour Mar- 
jory busied herself making fudge 
and panocha. She found it hard to 
wait until the candy was firm 
enough to cut before packing her 
box. At last it was all ready and 
the lid was in place. 

“‘T can use the label that came 
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with the box,’’ she explained to 
Aunt Janet. ‘It won’t be hard to 
change Marjory to Margaret and 
Blake to Blair, and I can make a 
nine out of the seven, so that the 
address will be 1109 instead of 1107 
Franklin Street.’’ 

Marjory went down the front 
steps so quickly that she did not 
notice the package in her own mail 
box. She hung her valentine on 
Margaret’s doorknob, gave the 
doorbell a quick push, and then ran 
home as fast as her feet would carry 
her. 

As she stopped for breath on her 
own front porch, she spied Mar- 
garet’s package and was delighted 
to find it addressed to herself. 

‘Aunt Janet,”’ she called joyful- 
ly, ‘‘here’s a valentine for me!’’ 
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Eagerly she opened the package 
and sampled one of the sugary cook- 
ies. ‘‘Valentine cookies!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I wonder who could 
have sent them.”’ 

She looked again at the paper 
wrapping, but found nothing to dis- 
close the identity of the sender. 

All at once her face sobered as 
she bent to examine the address. 
Could there be some mistake? Had 
the package been delivered to the 
wrong girl? The writing was not 
very distinct. It was hard to tell 
whether the name was Marjory 
Blake or Margaret Blair. 

haven’t any friends here,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and of course Margaret 
knows everybody. But I did want 


“I think somebody made a mistake,” 
Margaret said 
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a friend to send me a valentine, and 
the cookies are so good!’ 

Finally she carried the box to 
Aunt Janet, but even Aunt Janet 
could not be sure that it was not in- 
tended for her little neighbor. 

At the same time, in the little 
house next door, Margaret was ex- 
citedly untying the big red ribbon 
bow and clapping her hands with 
delight over her valentine box of 
candy. 

‘“‘O Mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘some 
one has sent me a wonderful valen- 
tine! It’s a big heart filled with 
candy. I wonder where it came 
from.”’ 


She examined the label on the 
box, without finding any clue to the 


sender. Then just as Marjory had 
done, she discovered that the ad- 
dress was not very clear, and real- 
ized with dismay that there might 
have been a mistake. 


‘‘T never had such a nice valen- 
tine in my whole life,’’ she thought. 
“It can’t be a mistake! I[’ll just 
keep it and not say anything about 
it.” But all the time Margaret 
knew that she could not be happy 
in keeping a valentine that might 
have been intended for some one 
else; and before long her mother 
was asked for help in reading, the 
address. 

sorry, Margaret,’’ Mrs. 
Blair was obliged to say, ‘‘I wish 
I could be sure that the box of candy 


is yours, but it looks very much as 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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IN | SCHOOL 


By Marchetie Gaylord Chute 


Two times two, two times two, 
I've such a lot of things to do. 
We're sailing boats down on the 
creek, 
And I want to be sure mine 
hasn't a leak. 
There's an animal living behind 
the house: 
It might be a bear or it might be 
a mouse. 
There's a family of beetles un- 
der my bed 
In a little box, and they need to 
be fed. 
Two times two, two times two, 
I've work to do when school 


is through. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD BEFORE 


The Junior Zoo Gang have voted to let 
Keith Townsend, a new boy in town, join 
their club, if he can qualify. To qualify 
he must have a pet of some kind. Bill 
Manning, the club leader, and Philip But- 
trick walk over to Keith’s house to ask him 
to join. Unknown to Keith the two boys 
see him in front of a large cage of squirrels 
in his back yard. Later, when the boys 
ask Keith to join the club, he tells them 
that he has no pet. Bill and Philip think 
Keith has storied, but they decide to find out 
why he is acting so mysteriously about the 
squirrels. The two promise to take turns 
at watching Keith. 


Part Two 


TOWNSEND awoke early 
the next day and hurried through 
his Saturday home duties faster than 
he had ever done before, whistling as 
he worked. At ten o’clock he was 
through and had started out the back 
door, seizing his sweater on the way. 

“J. Z. G.” Keith pictured the flannel 
letters sewed on the sweater, and whis- 
tled all the harder. 

“Hello, there.” He stopped at the 
cage and put in several ears of field 
corn. “Tastes pretty good, doesn’t it?” 
he asked the squirrels. 

Keith’s keen disappointment of the 
night before was now behind him. “T’ll 
get the other squirrels today,” he 
planned, “and then the next one will be 
my own pet and will let me into the 
club.” 

Off across the fields he went, a box 
in each hand, and an ear of corn stick- 
ing out of each of his pockets. At the 
rail fence down by the Whittaker place, 
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Keith fixed his wooden traps. The front 
and the top boards of each trap were 
fastened together with a hinge so that, 
when the top was pushed up, it raised 
the lower part of the front board, too. 
Inside, attached to a nail put through 
the rear board, he placed an ear of corn. 
The string that held back the top was 
fastened to a tiny square on the outside, 
just beneath the nail that held the corn 
in place. When a squirrel, running along 
the fence, found the corn and took it in 
his teeth, the nail came the rest of the 
way through the hole in the back, and 
the apparatus that held the string in 
place bobbed up, letting the front down 
with a snap, and fastening the squirrel 
safely inside. This was one way that 
Keith had often used to catch squirrels. 
He chose another fence for his other 
trap and set it, unaware that he was 
followed closely all the time by a pair 
of interested eyes, peering from behind 
fences or back of trees, never very far 
away. Phil Buttrick wanted to get to 
the bottom of this mystery. 


Suddenly Keith stood erect, his head 
cocked a little on one side, his black 
eyes intent on a tree fifty feet ahead of 
him. It was an old tree with bent and 
gnarled limbs and, jumping from branch 
to branch of it, scolding away noisily, 
was a beautiful large red squirrel, its 
huge fluffy tail curled gracefully up its 
back, keeping time to its rapid chatter- 
ing. 

“Oh, boy,” Keith said under his breath 
as he rose stealthily to his feet and crept 
over to the tree. Up the trunk he 
climbed, and the other boy watched in 
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frank admiration the way in which he 
swung himself out on one of the lower 
limbs. 

But by now Mister Squirrel had seen 
the boy, and what a loud chatter he 
made! Keith, scarcely breathing, sat 
on a limb very still. The boy watching 
found that he, too, was holding his 
breath in suspense. Then dash went 
the sleek-looking animal, down one 
branch, over to another, and then zip! 
into a hole in a hollow limb. Quick as 
a flash Keith swung himself to the 
crotch of the tree, pulling his sweater 
off with one swift nervous hand while 
he felt in his pocket with the other. 

“Of course it would be in the left-hand 
pocket,” he muttered, as he balanced 
himself cautiously and reached into the 
other pocket. Having fastened the cuff 
over the hole in the limb and tied it 
securely with his only piece of rope, he 
then made a knot in the sleeve of the 
sweater at the shoulder. Creeping care- 
fully out on the limb, he gave the wood 
a few short taps. Down shot the squirrel, 


Phil, too, was 
holding _ihis 
breath 
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straight into the knitted garment. Hold- 
ing tight to the cuff end with his hand, 
Keith untied the rope and retied it 
around the cuff, the bundle meanwhile 
squirming, squealing, and nearly forcing 
its way through the sleeve. 

As fast as he could run, the dark- 
eyed boy dashed down the road, climbed 
a fence, and ran across vacant lots un- 
til he came to his back yard and made 
his new captive safe. 

“Boy, is he smart and quick!” Philip 
ended his tale of how Keith had caught 
the squirrel, while he and Bill were 
practicing target shooting with their 
bows and arrows in the Mannings’ back 
yard. Bill shut one eye thoughtfully as 
he gauged the distance to the targets 
on the tree across the yard. 

“Could he make some good home runs, 
do you think?” he asked casually. 


“Could he?” Phil was still excited 
over the action the new boy had shown. 

“Well, let’s get at the truth about 
him,” Bill said, as he drew his arrow. 
“There’s something queer about all this 
squirrel hunting and then claiming that 
he hasn’t any pets.” 

That afternoon Bill set out to see what 
he could discover, but Keith had left his 
house before the Manning boy reached 
there, and did not return until nightfall. 
When he did return, the two box traps 
were in his hands. From behind a tree 
Bill watched him put the two new fel- 
lows in with the other chatterers and 
count them. 

“Ten, eleven, twelve—an even dozen.” 
Keith’s voice was happy. He had the 

necessary number. When Keith 

had gone inside, Bill slipped on 
home. He had not learned 
anything interesting yet, 
and he had wasted a whc!e 
afternoon. 


“When I might have be: n 
riding Ginger,” he cori- 
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plained to himself. 

Monday after school, 
the J. Z. G. sat on the pile of 
lumber up in their room in 
Sawyers’ barn, and made plans for 
the coming circus. 

“Better have a rehearsal,” Ken 
suggested. 

“Plenty of them,” Bill agreed. ‘“We 
want to be sure we can put on this show 
without a lot of confusion.” 

“How’s Ponto coming?” asked Don. 

“Fine. I spent all day Saturday with 
him and he minds just like a trooper.” 

“That’s great. I wish Rags would do 
as well.” Phil looked a little worried. 
tags, Phil’s terrier, was becoming hard 
to train; sometimes she would walk for 
minutes at a stretch, and then, at others, 
she would positively refuse even to get 
up on her hind legs. 

“How about the new boy?” Art asked. 
“What’s he going to do towards the 
show ?” 

“He hasn’t yet qualified to belong 
to the gang,” Bill spoke up quickly 
and then changed the subject. The 
next morning Bill stopped at Phil’s 
house and gave the gang whistle. 

“What’s the trouble?” It took 
only one look at Bill’s face to see 
that something was wrong. He did 
not answer for a moment, but 
walked on towards school, both 


Keith sat on a 
limb very still 


hands shoved deep 
into his pockets, a 
puzzled frown between 
his troubled brown eyes. 
At last he said heavily: 

“They’re gone.” 

“What’s gone?” 

“The squirrels. I 
thought I’d have another 
try at finding out what 
Keith was catching them 
for. I went over to his 
house early this morn- 
ing. The cage was 
empty!” 

“What do you make of 
that?” 

“You don’t suppose 
he’d do anything like— 
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oh, I don’t think he would do that.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about? What do you mean?” 

Bill’s voice was scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“Sell their skins!” 


Phil’s eyes grew big and round 
with horror. “No. He wouldn’t, I’m 
sure. They’re such clever little ani- 
mals. Oh, no, Bill. He wouldn’t do 
that.” 

Bill scuffed his feet uncomforta- 
bly. “I know. I don’t like to think 
about it either. But—well, some 
folks do things of that sort.” They 
walked on in silence. 

“T’ll tell you,” Philip finally 
said. “We'll have to ask him, 
right out. If he wants to join 
the J. Z. G., he’ll have to come 
clean.” 

“Who will ask him? Will you?” 

“No, I don’t want to. I suppose 
I can, though,” he added slowly. They 
might as well meet the problem face to 
face. It was no good trying to get 
around it. They had to ask Keith for 
an explanation; had to find out why he 
had told them he had no pets, when they 
had already seen and heard the squir- 
rels. Then—what had happened to the 
animals? 

“T’d hoped he would get into our 
club,” Phil began later on. “I thought 
maybe he could help me with Rags. 
That dog certainly has to have some ex- 
pert training, if she’s to do what I want 
her to do at the circus.” 

“What’s the connection?” 

“Sis told me she heard that Keith 
was good at teaching animals tricks; 
that he could train a dog to do almost 
anything.” 

“Well, we don’t want him in our gang 
if he’s done what we think he has,” Bill 
insisted. 

“I know. I feel the same way. I'll 
find out; that is, I’ll ask him, if you’ll 
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“It’s a secret, Mom. I'll tell you about it tonight.” 


go along. I’ll put it to him straight, and 
we'll both be there to hear what he has 
to say for himself.” 

“That’s all right with me,” his friend 
answered in relief. 

That same morning Keith had hur- 
ried through his breakfast much earlier 
than usual. 

“Why are you in such a hurry, Son?’ 
his mother had asked. He had hesitated, 
and had not known whether he should 
tell her or not. Mother might find out 
just how poorly he had been getting 
along with the boys whom she had hoped 
he would have for friends. She was 
clever at finding out the truth from a 
few thoughtless remarks. He had to be 
careful. She must not suspect that the 
fellows had ignored him; must not know 
how lonesome he had been in the new 
town, with no pals. All that would 
be changed now. His dark, sensitive 
face brightened. That was why he ha! 
jumped out of bed so quickly this morn- 
ing. He was going to try to get anothe° 
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squirrel before school. He wanted to 
be able to tell Bill and Philip at school 
today that now he had a pet; that now 
he could join their club. He grinned up 
at his mother, and put his arm around 
her waist. She was a great person, that 
pretty mother of his. 

“It’s a secret, Mom. I'll tell you 
about it tonight, and it’ll be good news.” 
He was whistling as he made his way 
to the north orchard. He thought how 
much he had liked the looks of Phil 
Buttrick. They would be pals, once they 
were acquainted. He supposed it took 
quite a while for a town to get to know 
a fellow. No wonder they had let him 
alone at first. : 

As he neared the solitary oak he hoped 
his idea had worked; that the field corn 
and hickory nuts he had left there had 
drawn some squirrels. Also, he hoped 
that they had not reached there so much 
ahead of him that they would have eaten 
their fill and carried the rest inside the 
tree. 

Zip! There went a 
cunning little animal 
straight towards the 
tree. Keith started 
to run. Up the tree 
the squirrel dashed 
ahead of him—a flash 
of dark fur, and two 
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bright beady eyes peered down at him. 

“If I can shake him out now,” Keith’s 
heart was pounding with excitement, “I 
can catch him before he can make an- 
other tree.” 

He threw off his coat and “shinned” 
up the trunk until he could reach the 
low limb where the squirrel was sitting, 
chattering and scolding at him. The 
closest tree was a hundred feet away. 
Then, at Keith’s violent shaking, the 
squirrel jumped to the ground. With 
one jump, the boy was also out of the 
tree, had his coat in his hands, and the 
chase was on. 

“You can make speed in the trees, 
old fellow,” Keith exulted to himself, 
as the distance between them shortened, 
“but you’re no good on the ground.” 
Just then Keith caught up with him, 
threw his coat over and had him, push- 
ing and scratching, in his bundle. Short- 
ly the squirrel was safe in the empty 
cage, and Keith talked with him a few 
minutes before leaving for school. 

“Listen, Old Timer,” he told him hap- 
pily, “you’re my pet, and I’m going to 
make you a lot of things to run up and 
play on so that you’ll think you’re in the 
trees, and then when you are really 
tame, I’ll give you your freedom and you 
will live here in our trees. Maybe I'll 
even teach you some tricks, only I don’t 
know whether you would 
ever learn them or not. 
Would you, fellow?” 

Finally Keith left him 
and started on a run for 
the school. Perhaps he 
could see Bill or Philip be- 
fore classes began, and let 
them know that he had 
Old Timer. Keith could 
not slow down to a walk; 
he was too happy. That 
was why he reached the 
school ground very much 
out of breath, at the same 
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time that the committee of two was com- 
ing up the walk. 

“There he is,” Bill pointed out. “Want 
to get it over with right away?” 

Phil’s voice was gruff, and he had no 
answering smile to Keith’s grin as the 
boys met. “You want to join the gang?” 
he asked first in an accusing tone. 

“Why, yes.” Keith was taken back. 
He could not understand why the other 
sounded so cross. “I have my pet now. 
I can qualify.” His heart sank as he 
looked into the two unsmiling faces in 
front of him. They did not appear 
friendly, that much was sure. 

Phil’s face was a brick red, but he 
managed to blurt out: “Before we can 
take you into the J. Z. G., Keith, we have 
to ask you some questions.” He cleared 
his throat unhappily. “We saw you 
catching squirrels; saw them in their 
cage in your yard that same 
night you told us you didn’t have 
a pet. You did catch squirrels, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did.” Keith’s face was 
serious. He thought he under- 
stood. “I know I told you I 
didn’t have a pet, but that was 
the truth. I didn’t have until 
this morning. Those others 
were—” he hesitated, “for an- 
other purpose,” he finished. 

“Well, what did you do with 
them? They aren’t there now.” 

“T sold them.” Keith’s words 
were short, his manner cross. 
What business was it of theirs? 
Why should he tell these boys 
that his uncle had offered to 
double any money he could make 
inside of thirty days? Why let 
them know that his people were 
not able to buy for him the lux- 
uries that their fathers consid- 
ered necessities? Why explain 
any of this to these prying boys? 
Could he not earn a little money 
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without having to be quizzed like this? 

Phil’s face went pale. He turned to 
Bill pleadingly. He had done his part. 
Bill put his hand around his friend’s 
shoulder and took charge. 

“Well, Keith, forget about joining the 
J. Z. G. We don’t want any members 
that would do what you have done. Just 
forget we ever mentioned it. Come on, 
Phil.” 

“Wait.” Keith’s voice was command- 
ing; the fire in his eyes startled them 
into obedience. “If you feel that way 
about what I’ve been doing, I don’t want 
you for my friends.” 

He turned quickly on his heel and 
started for the schoolhouse, his head 
erect, his arms swinging at his sides; 
but tears smarted his dark eyes and his 
heart felt like a lump of lead. 

(To be ended next month) 
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By BETTY FERGUSON 


T WAS the first snowfall of winter, 
and I sat for a long time watching 
it from the window. The flakes looked 
pretty as they fell in tiny drifts that 
grew and grew. The big hemlock tree 
in Eva Hall’s yard looked just like a 
great Christmas tree. 

Just beyond that big hemlock tree 
was a window. I could not help seeing 
it, but I did not want to look at it. It 
was the window of Eva’s. own room. 
I could even see a tiny bit of old-rose 
without half looking, and I knew that it 
was the rosette that held back Eva’s 
curtains which were always so white 
and had fluffly ruffles. 

Of course I could not see into that 
room, but I knew every single thing that 
was in it. It had been furnished for 
Eva on one of her birthdays; a room all 
her very own which she must keep clean 
and tidy. Eva would never play until 
everything in her room was in its proper 
place and she could not see a speck of 
dust. A pretty day bed made the room 
look just like a sitting room, where she 
could entertain her friends. Many and 
many a time, on stormy days, Eva and 
I had played parchesi or lotto near that 
window. 

Now here it was storming; snowing 
so hard that the school bell had rung 
twenty times. That meant that there 
would be no school. And yet, I could 
not go over and play with Eva. 

I was not speaking to her. 
angry! 

I would not even look over there. I 
would not! If Eva should look out of 
her window and catch me looking her 
Way, she would think I wanted to make 
up, and no one could expect me to do 
that. Hadn’t she walked a whole recess 


I was 
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The Cobweb 


period with Lu- 

cille Avery, 
when before 
that she had al- 
ways walked 
with me? 
When I had tried to join them, they had 
had such queer looks on their faces. 
Why, it was just as plain as day that 
they had been talking about me. 

“All right for you,’ I said to Eva. 
“You can walk with Lucille if you want 
to, and you can talk about me, too. I 
don’t care. So there, now.” 

My! but I was angry. 

“Why, Ethel! You—you don’t mean 
that. Why, we were ” Eva stopped 
short and looked at Lucille, just as 
though she were about to say something 
that she shouldn’t. 

“Why, yes, Ethel,” admitted Lucille, 
“we were talking about you, but it was 
nice talk. Honestly! Only we can’t tell 
you now. We really can’t. Can we, 
Eva?” 

Eva stepped forward to take hold 
of my hand. “Don’t act like that, Ethel. 
Please. It’s a secret, and we can’t tell 
a secret, can we?” 

I brushed her hand away. If they had 
been saying such nice things about me, 
I could see no reason why they couldn’t 
tell me about them right then; and I 
told them so. 

Again they looked at each other in 
that queer way. 

“All right,” I said. “You don’t have 
to tell me. I don’t want to know about 
it, and you don’t need to speak to me 
ever again, Eva Hall.” 

Just then recess was over, and I went 
to my seat with my head as high as I 
could hold it, just to let them know that 
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I didn’t care. Every time I caught Eva 
looking at me, I turned my head the 
other way, just to let her know that I 
meant every word that I had said. 

School was over, and Eva walked all 
the way home alone. For a whole min- 
ute I felt sorry. I could not help re- 
membering that I had always loved Eva, 
and I could not forget the lovely times 
we had always had together. “But she 
talked about me,” I said aloud to myself, 
and after that I wasn’t sorry about it 
any more. I thought of what Mother and 
Dad had always said about having self- 
respect. If I should run and catch up 
with Eva now, I thought, I would surely 
be losing my self-respect. I walked 
more and more slowly in order not to 
catch up with her. 

We had had company at dinner and 
Dad was away on a business trip, so 
that I could not talk to him about the 
quarrel. Now here it was the next day, 
with no school, and I had to be all alone 
because I was angry with Eva. 

I did not know what to do with myself. 
I tried to write to dear Aunt Ethel, but 
I could not think of a thing to say ex- 
cept that I was angry with Eva, and I 
knew Aunt Ethel would not want to 
hear about that. I tried to practice, but 
my fingers seemed to be all mixed up on 
the keyboard. 

It seems queer. When I am friendly 
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with every one the days are not half 
long enough. There is always much to 
write about, and I love to play the piano. 
But when there is any unkindness, the 
day is long, and the whole world seems 
wrong. 

Dad came home just in time for lunch, 
and the minute he saw me he knew that 
something was wrong. 

“My little princess looks sad and 
downcast. I’ll wager it is because there 
is no school.” 

I shook my head. 

“Then Eva Hall beat you at parchesi, 
or maybe lotto.” 

“T didn’t play with Eva Hall this 
morning,” I answered. 

“What! it was snowing blizzards, and 
you didn’t play with Eva! You must 
have been very, very busy not to play 
with Eva.” 

“T can’t play with anybody I’m angry 
with, can 1?” 

Dad dropped the piece of bread that 
he was about to eat on his plate and 
looked at me. “What, you two little 
friends angry? I can’t seem to see that 
as real. Surely, there must be some mis- 
take.” 

“No, there isn’t,” I said. ‘“Wouldn’t 
you be angry if your very best friend 
talked about you, and then when you 
caught her at it, she told you it was a 
secret?” 


“Did you ever 

hear of a cob- 

web in any one’s 
brain?” 
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“No.” Dad 
shook head 
slowly. “I don’t think 
[ should be angry. I 
think I should have 
more faith in a best 
friend than that. But 
suppose you tell me all 
about it, and perhaps 
you and I can see a way 
out.” 

So I told Dad all 
about how queer Eva 
and Lucille looked when I caught them 
talking; how they were even horrid 
enough to own up that they had been 
talking about me, but insisted that it 
was a secret. 

“Now, wouldn’t you be angry, Dad, 
if Eva were your friend and she had a 
secret with Lucille Avery?” 

“Lucille! Oh, I begin to see a light.” 

Something was very queer about the 
way in which Dad looked at Mother 
then; it was just the same way that 
Eva had looked at Lucille. I watched 
Dad walk to the window and look at 
the drifting snow. I didn’t say a word, 
because I knew he was thinking hard. 


Finally, he turned around and sat 
down in his big easy chair. “Climb 
onto your throne of justice, little Prin- 
cess. The court is about to come to 
order.” 

Dad meant the footstool. I drew it 
close to him and sat upon it. Dad and 
| often settled difficult questions in our 
court of justice. He always sat in his 
easy chair and I on the footstool at his 
feet. Then he would try to make clear 
whatever was troubling me. 

“The question before the court of 
justice: you have been talked about. 
That is the only thing that we are posi- 
tive about, isn’t it?” 

I nodded, and crossed my arms upon 
his knees. 

“Well, now the first thing to be de- 


I thanked Grandma Ives for j 
a pleasant day 
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termined is the 
motive. That 
means, what reason did 
Eva Hall have for do- 


ing it?” 
I love Dad’s big 
words. They make me 


feel so grown up. 

“Yes, the motive,” I 
repeated. 

“Did you ever hear of 
a cobweb?” 

I pushed the foot- 
stool a speck nearer in my eagerness. 
Of course, a cobweb couldn’t have a 
thing to do with a person’s being angry; 
but I knew that Dad had something 
very, very special in mind. 

“A cobweb, Dad, is something that a 
spider weaves.” 

“And it sometimes weaves them where 
it shouldn’t, doesn’t it?” 

I giggled, for I was thinking of the 
day that Mother had spied a cobweb on 
the ceiling right after she had had some 
very particular company. 

“Did you ever hear of a cobweb in 
any one’s brain?” 

I looked at him in wonder. 

Dad explained. “When a person’s 
brain gets all mixed up with things that 
don’t belong there, such as angry and 
unfair thoughts, it is full of cobwebs; 
and they have to be brushed away just 
as any other cobwebs do. Now, I’m 
going to let you find out for yourself 
whether a few cobwebs haven’t worked 
their way into your head, and if you 
find them there, I’m going to give you 
a chance to brush them away.” 

It seemed like a mystery—something 
about to happen—but what? 

“Tomorrow is Saturday, and you may 
spend the day with Grandma Ives. You 
will have some time to think, and I 
want you to see if your anger with Eva 
isn’t just a big cobweb in your brain.” 
“Is that by order of the court?” 
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“By order of the court,” he said. 

All the next day at Grandma’s I 
couldn’t do a thing for thinking about 
cobwebs in people’s brains. I still felt 
angry with Eva Hall and did not want 
to make up. I didn’t think I had any 
cobwebs in my brain, but I couldn’t 
wait to find out what my dad would do 
next. My, but he is smart—my dad is. 
Many times he has told me that it is 
quite important to have a worth- 
while ambition in life, and I can- 
not think of anything more worth 
while than to know all that my dad 
knows. 

Darkness came at last, and I 
pressed my nose eagerly against the 
window pane, waiting for Dad to 
come for me. The minute I saw the 
headlights of his car turn into 
Grandma’s yard I flew for my hat 
and coat, so as not to delay a single 
minute. 

I kissed Grandma Ives and 
thanked her for a pleasant day, and 
we—Father and I—were on our way 
home. 

“Well, Princess,” Father began, “how 
about the cobwebs? Did you find any? 
Is your anger with Eva just a silly 
little cobweb that you want to brush 
away so that everything will be all right 
again?” 

“Not yet, Dad,” I said; “not yet.” 
The court always proves that Dad is 
right, but I couldn’t possibly see how he 
could be right this time. : 

“Well, then, we’ll have to proceed with 
the orders of the court, and my little 
girl knows what that means.” 

I thought that over very carefully, be- 
cause “orders of the court” always show 
me how wrong I have been, and some- 
times I feel very sorry. But it is al- 
ways like a mystery game; something 
unexpected always happening, and Dad 
said I would never forget how to solve 
my problems if I worked them out. 


All over the 
dining room 
I followed my 
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“T’ll take orders from the court, Dad.” 

“All right, then. I want you to go 
in the back way and wait for me in the 
kitchen while I put the car away.” 

I thought I never would hear the bang 
of the garage door, and when I heard 
his footsteps on the veranda I ran to 
meet him. 

“What next, Daddy? What next?” I 
cried. 


string 
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“T must give my orders in the parlor,” 
said Dad. 

“At the court of justice,” I cried, mak- 
ing a bee line for the footstool, but | 
stopped short in the middle of the room. 

A surprise party! The room was filled 
with my friends. My! but I was sur 
prised and happy. Such a good time 
ahead of us; games to play, and refresh. 
ments. That was why I had had to go 
to Grandma’s. I could see it all now. 
That was why the kitchen smelled so 
of freshly baked things. I ran to 
Mother and kissed her. 
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“You knew it, too, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, but it 
was a secret, and folks 
cannot tell secrets, can 
they?” 

“N-no, not always.” 
I was thinking of the 


secret that Eva was keeping from me, 
but that was a different kind of secret. 
Surely, Mother must know that. 

From where I stood I could see the 
light in Eva’s own room. Oh, dear, why 
did she have to have a secret, and get 
me angry with her at a time like this! 
A party wouldn’t be any good at all 
without Eva. I—I might run over and 
tell her that I’d stop being angry until 
the next day. But, no, that wouldn’t do. 
Suppose—— 

“Ethel, dear,” Mother put her arm 
about me, “I think Dad has a game ready 
for you.” 

“But,” said Sallie Morgan, “‘is it right 
to start until Eva and Lucille come? 
It’s strange that they aren’t here now, 
because they planned the party.” 

“Wh—at?” I stared at Sallie Morgan, 
and then at the other girls. I felt funny 
ail over, as if I couldn’t think straight, 
aid then it came to me slowly, very slow- 
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ly, that that was the secret Eva and 
Lucille had had. That was the nice 
thing they could not tell me about. Oh, 
but I was ashamed! I might have known 
that a best friend, like Eva, wouldn’t 
do anything against me. But I had hurt 
her very, very much. I felt the tears 
coming, and I blinked good and hard to 
hold them back. 

Just then Dad called to me: “Ethel, 
you and I have a game to prepare.” I 
followed him into the darkened dining 
room, after I had excused myself, and 
when we were quite alone I cuddled into 
his arms. 

“QO Dad! I do have cobwebs in my 
brain—great, big, awful ones.” 

“And all the chance in the world to 
brush them away. Didn’t I promise 
you that? Will not the court of justice 
see to that?” 

Then I smiled once more, knowing 
that somehow everything was going to 
be right. I know that there must be 
many dads in this world as nice as mine, 
but there could not be one any nicer. 

“Now for the game.” He called all 
my friends into the dining room. Then 
he switched on the light. 

“What is it, Dad?” I cried, for every- 
where I looked there was colored twine, 
winding around the lamp, back of pic- 
tures, under the rug. The whole room 
was like a great, big cob—— 

“Dad, is that a cobweb?” 

“Yes, and this is the way to brush it 
away. Each of you young ladies take 
an end of twine. They all start from 
the same place. Ethel, you start by tak- 
ing this red one.” 

Then what a scramble there was for 
each girl to get her end of twine! “Now, 
is every one ready? If so, you must 
start and wind your string into a ball, 
following it as you wind, and at the 
end of each string you will find a little 
gift. Some of the cobwebs go out-of- 
doors, and those who have to go out to 
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follow their cobwebs 
will find sweaters 
near the door.” 
Every one began 
to wind. All over 
the dining room I fol- 
lowed my string, 
winding as I went. 
Around and around 
the table leg it was 
wound. Under the 
rug it went; up be- 
hind the buffet; 
around the door knob, 
and out into the hall; 
up the stairs; over 
my bed; under my 
bed. Oh, what fun! 
My ball of twine was 
growing larger every 
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the veranda under 
the porch light. 
“Keep on, little 
Princess,” he called 
tome. “Brush away 
all the cobwebs.” So 
I went right on fol- 
lowing the string to 
Eva’s back door, and 
knocked. Eva’s 
mother opened the 
door. 

“May I come in 
and wind up the 
twine in my _ cob- 
web?” I asked. 

“Goodness me,” 
said Mrs. Hall, “if 
there are any cob- 
webs in my house, I 


minute. Out the / just stood there staring at them most certainly should 
window I followed 

my cobweb. I thought surely my gift 
would be on the veranda roof, but it 


wasn’t. It came right back into the 
room again, and I followed it over a 
picture, around a chair, and into the 
linen closet. I thought surely my gift 
would be there, but the red string kept 
on a-going. 

In the hall downstairs I heard Edna 
May King squeal. She had found her 
gift, hidden in the umbrella stand. It 
was a beautiful handkerchief. But I 
passed by the umbrella stand, right to 
a chair upon which was my newest 
sweater. 

My goodness! My cobweb was going 
to take me out-of-doors. I laid down my 
ball and put on my sweater, and then I 
started winding again. Around first one 
veranda post, then another, the red 
string ran, and out it went to the flag 
pole, then to the street, along the whole 
length of our hedge, and at last it turned 
right into Eva Hall’s yard. 

Then I stopped and looked back at 
our house. I could see Dad standing on 


be thankful to you if 
you would get rid of them.” 

Every one was kind to me, helping 
me to do the right thing. Never, never, 
I decided, would I be so hasty again. 
That kind of behavior made me too un- 
happy, and unkindness makes other peo- 
ple unhappy, too. 

I followed my string through Mrs. 
Hall’s kitchen and up the stairs right to 
Eva’s room. I stopped in front of her 
door. It seemed as if I couldn’t face 
my best friend, whom I had hurt so 
much. 

Then I thought how kind Eva had 
always been, and that gave me courage 
to knock. I hardly waited for her to 
say, “Come in.” When I opened the 
door, what do you suppose I saw? Eva 
and Lucille sitting there together, all 
dressed up in their party dresses! 

I was so surprised that I could not 
say the things I had meant to say. [ 
just stood there staring at them. This 
was the chance Dad had given me t) 
brush away my own cobweb. I was 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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When you finger the ivory keys of 
your piano or are carried smoothly along 
by the revolving rubber tires of your 
automobile, do you ever stop to wonder 
where that ivory or rubber came from 
and how it came to you? Perhaps you 
have learned in geography that these 
things and others, such as palm oil and 
cocoa, come from Africa, the Dark Con- 
tinent. There are many stamps from 
different African countries that picture 
these products, as well as the way in 
which they are grown or made. 

We can easily find among our stamps 
enough pictures to illustrate a story of 
how ivory or rubber or palm oil come 
to us from the jungle. All that we need 
are the six stamps at the bottom of this 
page. 

The first picture for our story is the 
adhesive from the Belgian Congo, which 
pictures a native village of straw huts. In 
front of it squat some of the blacks who 
gather the products that are sent back 
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to more civilized lands. Of course, 
not every one in Africa lives in this 
way, for along the seacoasts there are 
big cities where natives and white peo- 
ple live in much the same way as you 
and I do. 

Next we have the stamp from Liberia, 
which pictures two natives making palm 
oil. This oil is used in the manufacture 
of several kinds of soap, and were it 
not for these black men in the heart of 
the jungle, we probably should have to 
do without that kind of soap. 

Rubber is made from the sap of the 
rubber tree. This sap is obtained by 
cutting the bark of the tree in such a 
way that the sap flows out into a little 
bucket. The trees are allowed to grow 
wild in the jungle, and the rubber com- 
panies employ natives to cut the bark 
and gather the sap. It is then taken 
to the plantation house, where it is made 
into crude rubber. A native sap gath- 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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By M. Helene 


One time my mother, with a hook 
And just a piece of string, 
Crocheted a tiny little bag, 
As cute as anything. 


We filled it full of goodies, 

And pulled the string up tight, 
And hung it by the window. 

It was a pretty sight 


To see the birds come flocking 
And flying to the treat; 

In winter time, it’s hard for birds 
To find enough to eat. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: On these pages is published the work that has earned for these children 
memberships in our WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild. To the three whose work is con- 
sidered best have been awarded free yearly subscriptions to WEE WISDOM magazine. 
If you have not yet earned your membership or a free subscription, sit down now and 
write a poem or story and mail it to us. You may have a talent for writing that you 
have not discovered. If you do not succeed the first time, try again. Every contribu- 
tion is carefully read and considered. 

Keep the following rules in mind: Send us only stories and poems that you have 
made up in your own mind. Copied work will not be accepted. Ask your parents or 
teacher to write us a note, stating that they know your story or poem to be your own 
original work. Write your full name, age, and address clearly, and send us your very 
best work. Address letters to The WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Material for the guild pages should reach us three months in advance of the issue 
for which it is intended. April material should be in our office before the twentieth 
of January; May material, before the twentieth of February. We cannot return or 
acknowledge unused work, but we are very grateful for all we receive, and wish to 


thank our many contributors. 


Winter 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MURIEL MEYERS (13 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The earth is gleefully clad in white, 

With snow so fleecy and light. 

The trees, so barren and covered with 
frost, 

Are smothered in nature’s blanket and 
lost. 

The wild flowers no more are laughing 
and gay 

As they were in the merry month of 
May; 

They now hide beneath the frosted 
ground, 

Where they are sleeping, still and sound. 

The little red robins that were so swift 

Have now to the south begun to drift. 


The fuzzy cubs that played by the 
streams 

Are sleeping, to awaken when the sun 
beams. 

The slender deer that darted o’er the 
land so dry ‘ 

Now tread the soft path, alert and spry. 

The roofs of the cabins are padded with 
snow 

That seldom stirs, unless the wind 
should blow. 

The windows are arrayed with icicles, 
sparkling and bright, 

That show like diamonds in the still, 
black night. 

During the day the land is a glistening 
scene, 

And at night it casts a silvery sheen. 

Ah, God, if only I could know 

What makes my love for this beauty 
grow! 
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I Trie d 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By CAROL RISSER (9 years) 
Ardmore, Okla. 


I’ve never seen the sunrise, 

So I thought that I would try 
To get up very early, 

When dawn came to the sky. 


I rose at twelve, but midnight 
Found all the world asleep, 
Wrapped up in night’s dark blanket, 
So soft and warm and deep. 


At three o’clock I wakened, 
But still it was not day, 
For all was dark; but roosters 
Were crowing far away. 


At five o’clock the raindrops 
Were busy falling down. 

They washed the hills and valleys, 
And scrubbed the dusty town. 


The next time I woke up, the sun 
Was shining bright and gay; 

“Tt’s ten o’clock,” he seemed to say. 
“Don’t stay in bed all day!” 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEANNE ANDREE HANSON (11 years) 
Decatur, IIl. 


Ambitious 
Brilliant 
Reverent 
Able 
Honorable 
Ardent 
Mighty 


Loyal 
Intelligent 
Natural 
Courageous 
Obedient 
Loving 
Noble 
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A Trip by Stagecoach 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By LILLIAN YOUNG (12 years) 
Reading, Pa. 

Father said we were to take a trip by 
stage coach from Boston to New York. 
I was so excited I could hardly go to 
sleep and wait until the next morning 
arrived. 

We got up at seven o’clock the next 
morning to prepare for the journey. 
Although some things were packed, 
there were still a few things to get to- 
gether. At last we were ready. We 
said farewell to our friends and started 
on our journey. 

We had been on our way for some time 
when we heard a loud rustle in the 
bushes by the roadside. It was Indians. 
The driver stopped the stagecoach and 
got out. He talked to them in a friend- 
ly manner. I happened to have some 
beads along with me, which I knew 
would please them. The Indians ac- 
cepted the beads gladly, and let us go 
on our way unharmed. 

We started on once more, and soon 
we reached the Connecticut River where 
we had to embark in canoes to cross 
over. When we reached the other side, 
there was another stagecoach waiting 
to carry us on. 

At last we reached New York, after 
traveling eight days. We stopped at 
my aunt Matilda’s home for a nourish- 
ing meal and a much needed rest. After 
a stay of two weeks there we returned 
to our home in Boston. 


The Bue 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEAN MARGARET SWEDELL (11 years) 
Braham, Minn. 
When Lincoln was a little boy, 
He did not have what we call joy; 
Still, he worked hard and soon won 
fame. 
Now we honor his great name. 
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M y Paradise 

(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By Doris LEE THORN (12 years) 
Dallas, Texas. 


I have a lovely garden, 

With flowers, glad and sweet; 
They lift their heads each morn 
The rising sun to greet. 


My roses are much sweeter 
Than any rose I’ve seen; 

Their stems are long and slender, 
Their leaves are splendrous green. 


My pansies are like velvet, 
And fit for any king; 

They fill the house with sunshine, 
At the coming of the spring. 


My bower’s fit for any prince 
Or any princess fair. 

I hope to make a paradise 
Of flowers blooming there. 


I'd Rather Be Myself 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARY OBERDORF (13 years) 
Berwick, Pa. 


Dear little honey bee, buzzing along, 

Singing your queer but sweet little song, 

Happy and cheerful all the day long, 
I should like to be you. 


Dear robin redbreast, so happy and free, 
Singing so cheerfully up in the tree, 
Watching the mother and her birdies 
three, 
I should like to be you. 


But when I think of Father and Mother, 

My little sister and my big brother, 

And blessings from God one way or an- 
other, 

I’d rather be myself. 
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Baby 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By RUTH MARY REYNOLDS (11 years) 
Peoria, IIl. 


The stars are gayly twinkling, 

And baby’s eyes are blinking; 

In mother’s arms the babe does rest, 
His little head upon her breast. 


Into a drowsy sleep, 
Into slumber deep; 
Mother and Daddy softly smile, 
Because baby’s off on a magic isle. 


Fireside 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By RACHEL TYSSEN (11 years) 
Norge, Va. 


When the snow is falling white, 
I sit and watch the firelight. 

I watch the ashes twinkle out; 
They look like diamonds all about. 


While the fire is singing his song, 
I could sit and read all night long. 
Why I like this book so much 

Is a puzzle I give up. 


And when the clock strikes nine, 
That’s the hour for my bedtime; 
And may God bless me all night, 
And give me pleasant dreams till morn- 
ing light. 
God's Painting 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JoY DROBISH (10 years) 
Marysville, Calif. 


The sunset is so beautiful 
With yellow, pink, and red, 
With blue and gray; 
I’ve heard it said, 
God paints a picture every night 
Before He goes to bed. 
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HE FEBRUARY wind howls around 
the Good Words Booster Ship and 
the Boosters hurry aboard as dark 
clouds gather overhead. 
“By all the signs we should have a 
heavy snow tonight,” : 
Captain Speak-no-evil 
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tight. We’re off to Used-to-Be Land.” 

It is March, 1748, and George Wash- 
ington is a lad of sixteen, nearly six feet 
tall and spare, as are most boys of that 
age. His hair is light brown and is 
brushed back off his 
broad forehead. His 


remarks as he comes 
aboard. “With such a 
rough sea, this is a 
good time to stay in 
port and sail a differ- 
ent kind of ship.” 

“Do you mean an air- 
ship?” inquires Bob, 
as the Boosters’ month- 
ly meeting comes to 
order in the ship’s 
warm cabin. 

“The Captain means 
our ships of imagina- 
tion,” Sarah explains. 

right, 
Sarah,” our Captain 
says, picking up a big 
book. “With a good 


TWO SEEDS 


I hid a selfish little thought, 
To think and think about; 

I did not know it would be caught, 
Or ever be found out. 

But it was like a little seed, 
And it began to sprout! 

It grew into a little weed, 
And blossomed in a pout! 


I hid another little thought, 
’Twas pleasant, sweet, and 
kind; 
So, if this time it should be 
caught, 
I knew I shouldn’t mind. 
I thought about it, hour by hour, 
’Twas growing all the while; 
It blossomed in a lovely flower— 
A happy, little smile! 


—Selected. 


eyes are gray blue, and 
he carries himself with 
an air of calmness 
that indicates strength 
of character. 

With a young friend, 
Washington is prepar- 
ing to set out for the 
wilderness of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and 
the Shenandoah River 
valley. It is his first 
man-size work—sur- 
veying the vast bound- 
aries of the huge Fair- 
fax estate. Young 
Washington feels that 
his first undertaking is 
an adventure, but he 


bock and a lively imagination, you can 
travel anywhere you like, no matter 
what the weather may be. Where should 
you like to go tonight?” 

After a few minutes’ thought, Imo- 
gene speaks up: “February is George 
Washington’s birthday month; so let’s 
go back to the time when George Wash- 
ington was a boy, to visit him.” 

There is a chorus of, “Let’s do!” 
“Right-o. Everybody ready? Sit 


feels, too, its responsibility. Lord Fair- 
fax is the boy’s greatest benefactor, and 
Washington wants to be worthy of his 
trust. Also, there is danger in the un- 
dertaking. The country is an unbroken 
wilderness, inhabited by roving Indians. 

For three years Washington did his 
work faithfully, never knowing that he 
was preparing himself for greater re- 
sponsibilities yet to come. Who can say 
but that those three years of hard work 
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laid the necessary foundation of courage, 
judgment, perseverance, and wisdom 
that later enabled General Washington 
to become his country’s leader in a time 
of great need. 


Lack of space prevents us from fol- 
lowing Captain Speak-no-evil and the 
Boosters further on their adventures 
with George Washington this month; 
but if you would like to visit Washington 
and share some of his exciting adven- 
tures, read your favorite book on his 
life, and then let your ship of imagina- 
tion do the rest. 

If you have not already joined our 
club, write for an application blank and 


full instructions. Address your letter 


to The Good Words Booster Club, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Booster pins 
may be purchased for twenty-five cents 
each, or earned by writing four monthly 
letters to the secretary and sending in 
one WEE WISDOM subscription other 
than your own. 

Here are our letters for the month: 


Lawrence’s letter speaks for itself. 
Faith and perseverance brought him vic- 
tory. The next time you have a diffi- 
cult task to do, let God help you. 


Dear Friends: The following in- 
stance happened on a Scout reser- 
vation. I was a second-class scout 
and also had one merit badge. My 
first class record card was full ex- 
cept for my swim requirement, 
which was fifty yards. I had tried 
many times to swim that distance 
but had failed. 

The last day of the twelve-day 
period in which I was at camp 
my division leader, who was an 
excellent swimmer and had a 
great knowledge of life saving 
and swimming, came to me just 
before the swimming contest of the period 
began. 

He said, “Lawrence, be down at the pool 
at officers’ swim and try to make your first- 
class swim.” 

I stuttered about and told him that I 
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did not believe I could swim that far; but 
he insisted I be there, so we shook the Scout 
handclasp. 

I was there, but before I went down to 
the pool, I lay on my bunk and repeated 
the following prayer: “God Almighty, I 
am not going to swim with the thought I 
believe I can, but with the thought that 
I can and will make it.” 

I went down to the pool at the appointed 
time and made my swim successfully, with 
God everywhere, inside, outside, and all 
around me. And, thanking God, I went to 
my tent and dressed for mess.—Lawrence 
Harlan Burnette. 


Rubie is learning to think good 
thoughts as well as to speak them. To 
think good thoughts is important be- 
cause our thoughts show in our faces, 
making them kind and happy and beau- 
tiful or cross and unhappy and ugly. 
Our thoughts show in our lives, too, by 
the things that we do. Kindly thoughts 
prompt us to do kindly deeds, while self- 
ish thoughts make us do selfish things. 


Dear Secretary: I fully realize that God 
is my help in every need and I am using 
the prayer every day. I am speaking only 
kind, true, loving words. I do not think 
evil thoughts, but good, happy thoughts. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me in my 
lessons and in all that I go about.—Rubie 
M. Dammond. 


Katie is learning that 
whenever she is in trouble 
she needs only to call upon 
the one Friend, to receive 
His guidance, help, and un- 
derstanding. 

Dear Friends: I am trying 
hard to do everything a good 
Booster should. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every night 
and always when I am in trou- 
ble. Thank you very much for 
my passport. I shall try to 
deserve it. 

I could never do without my lovely little 
magazine, WEE WISDOM, which comes to me 
every month.—Katie Knapp (Western Au:- 
tralia). 


We know that Stanley will have 1 
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perfect report to make next month. Good 
work, Stanley! 


Dear Secretary: I was a good boy almost 
every day in August and I broke the pledge 
only once that Ican remember. The Prayer 
of Faith helps me in my school work and at 
home. I say it for myself and for my 
father and mother. I like WEE WISDOM 
very much.—Stanley Farr. 


If you would like to know how prayer 
can help you in your school work, ask 
us to tell you about it. Ruth has found 
it very successful. 


Dear Secretary: I have succeeded fairly 
well this month. In school I am coming 
along just fine. History is one of my fav- 
orite subjects this year. I never used to 
like it, but now I do. I say The Prayer 
of Faith before each lesson and it is very 
easy. I also say the little verse you sent 
me in your letter, before each lesson.—Ruth 
Marie Stautzenberger. 


Fear is an absence of faith. Elsa, 
who lives in the British West Indies, has 
substituted faith for fear, and now the 
dark no longer bothers her. 


Dear Secretary: I am no longer afraid 
of the dark. When I am sent in any of 
the rooms at night, I go without saying 
that I am afraid, because I know that God 
walks beside me and guides my way. 

I say The Prayer of Faith for those 
around me and for myself, and I am still 
trying to get other members.—Elsa Mar- 
shall (Trinidad, B. W. I.). 


We are glad to know Mildred. We 
hope that she and Ruth and Helen will 
continue to enjoy WEE WISDOM and the 
Booster Club. 


Dear Secretary: Although this is my first 
monthly letter, I wish to make myself known 
to the members of the club. I am twelve 
years of age, and I am a freshman attend- 
ing Ellenburg High School. I live nine 
miles from the school; so I stay at my 
aunt’s during the week. I like it there, and 
hope to continue. My home is on a farm, 
about five miles from a store. We raise 
potatoes, and run a dairy farm. This year 
we have — seventeen-hundred-and-ninety 
Lushel of potatoes. We have a great deal 
of fun in the fall picking up the potatoes, 
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and we also receive two cents a bushel for 
all we pick up. 

I have two sisters: Ruth, who is seven, 
and Helen, who is five. I always read WEE 
WISDOM and the Booster pages aloud to 
them. They enjoy it as much as I do.— 
Mildred B. Moore. 


May your ships of imagination show 
you much that is noble, worth while, 
and interesting this month. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Charles P. Olsen (15 years), 2316 Fenton 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Darlene Zard (11 
years), 5815 E. Circle Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Ardith N. Davis (12 years), 1144 Grand 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Shirley Nash 
(12 years), 17 8th Ave. South, Hopkins, 
Minn.; Eileen Livingston, Box 29, Globe, 
Ariz.; Violet Feinauer (11 years), 1509 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mildred B. 
Moore (12 years), Ellenburg Center, N. Y.; 
Frances Young, Box 107, Canmore, Alta, 
Canada; Joan Fortescue (11 years), Wood- 
court, Wardell Rd., Dulwich Hill, Sydney, 
N. S. W., Australia; Billy Erickson (11 
years), Box 144, Stockett, Mont. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Sadie Boyd: prayers for success in her 
school work; Alex Harrison Lawson: 
prayers for guidance, harmony, and pros- 
perity; Shirley Nash: prayers for success 
in her school work, and for prosperity for 
her family; Catherine Mary Strong: prayers 
for the homeless in her city; Billy Erickson: 
prayers for success in his school work and 
for health for his parents and grandpar- 
ents; Aleah Draper: prayers for healing; 
Rosaleigh Stokes: prayers for success in 
her arithmetic lessons and for better con- 
duct; Walter Reed Queen: prayers for Willie 
Roach Durden; Eileen Livingston: prayers; 
Lucille Evelyn: prayers for herself, her fa- 
ther, mother, and two friends, Jane Davis 
and Francis Timon; Frances Young: suc- 
cess in examinations; Joan Fortescue: 
prayers for success in her lessons; Helen 
Louise Preffer: prayers; Laurel Preston: 
prayers; Theresa Ramsay: prayers; John 
Brewington: success in his lessons. 
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Some-thing dar - ling 


All in blue and_ gold. 
For my _ sweet-heart true. 


— 


Qit 


tell you, Moth-er mine. 


The dear-est one to me? 


Who, do you sup - pose, 


Now, you've guessed it, 
Moth-er mine. 


Tis a val - en - tine! 


Who else could it 


f 
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we boys are good ice skaters, but 
even a beginner can enjoy one of 
winter’s finest sports—skate sailing. 
Here are directions for making a sail 
that can be easily taken apart and rolled 
into a small bundle. 

Pieces of bamboo poles or other strong, 
light-weight strips of wood make a good 
frame. The mast should be about one 
foot longer than the height of the boy 
who is to use the sail, and the boom, a 
foot longer than the mast (figure 1). 

Wire a small bolt six inches long to 
the boom, as shown in figure 2. A piece 
of brake rod threaded at one end will 
do just as well as a bolt. Bore a hole 
the same size as the bolt, or rod, in the 
exact center of the mast. Push the end 
of the bolt through this hole, being sure 
to place flat washers on both sides of 
the mast. Now screw a nut tight against 
the outer washer, as in figure 2. If you 
have wired the bolt firmly, the mast and 
boom are now securely fastened to- 
gether. 
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A Skate Sail 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Cut a small groove around the outer 
end of the boom. Twist a piece of wire 
in it leaving a loop large enough for a 
small rope to pass through, as A in 
figure 3. 

Use light-weight canvas or an old 
sheet for the sail. Cut it the shape shown 
in figure 1, then turn and hem the edges 
to prevent raveling. Strengthen the 
back corner of the sail with an extra 
piece of cloth, as B in figure 3. Make 
a small hole in this corner and bind 
the edges securely with buttonhole 
stitch. Tie a small rope about a foot 
long through the hole. 

Tack the sheet to the mast. Put the 
rope, at the back corner, through the 
wire loop at the outer end of the boom. 
Draw the sheet tight, fasten the rope 
with a half hitch, and you are now ready 
to try out your sail. 

Grasp the mast with the left hand 
just below the place where it joins the 
boom. Let the boom pass down across 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Using God-Given Wisdom 


LESSON 5, FEBRUARY 4, 1934 


The country in which Jesus grew to 
manhood was a land of beautiful flowers. 
We are told that “the fields are full of 
flowers—red anemones, white and yel- 
low daisies, pink flax, little blue bell 
flowers—a hundred kinds. One knoll is 
covered with cyclamens; another with 
splendid purple iris.” Perhaps that is 
the reason Jesus spoke of the flowers and 
the birds when He tried to tell the people 
of Palestine of the love of God. 

In our lesson for today, which you 
will find in Matthew 6:26-32, He was 
trying to show those whom He was 
teaching that they really had nothing to 
fear so long as they trusted God. 


God has provided wisely and lovingly 
for birds and flowers and all living 
things. Birds are given bodies well 
suited to their ways of living. Watch 
the birds that come to your feed pan in 
the winter or those that flock about your 
bird bath in the summer, and you will 
see that those which catch bugs for food 
have long bills, those which dig in the 
ground for worms have very strong, long 
bills, and those that eat grass seed have 
short but strong bills made for cracking 
seed. The birds that go into lakes and 
streams for food have web feet, and 
those which must fly very high have ex- 
ceedingly strong wings. 

God has taken care of plants just as 
carefully as He has provided for birds. 
Some plants protect themselves by grow- 
ing thorns, others seek sunlight and air 
by growing tendrils that cling to trees. 


If you will study growing things you 
will see how wisely God has provided 
for them. 


Jesus called attention to these things. 
Perhaps the people who came to Him 
were worrying, as some people are wor- 
rying now, about finding food and cloth- 
ing and shelter for themselves and their 
families. He said to them, “Why are 
ye anxious .. . if God doth so clothe the 
grass of the field . . . shall he not much 
more clothe you?” 

The birds, animals, and plants do not 
spend their time in worrying about what 
kind of clothes they shall wear, what 
food they shall eat, and what sort of 
homes they shall live in. God has en- 
abled them to grow their own clothing, 
has given them the wisdom to find food 
and shelter for themselves, and they rely 
on that God-given wisdom for all these 
things. 

God has given us wisdom also and He 
expects us to use it always. Jesus said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God... 
and these things shall be added unto 
you.” This kingdom of God is the place 
within each one of us where we talk 
to the Father. When you feel anxious 
or worried about anything, get quiet, 
and ask the Father to show you how to 
use the wisdom He has given you. I* 
you keep doing this, you will find thai 
when you pray in this way you soo 
know just what you should do about th: 
thing that is troubling you. 

Use this thought this week: 

The mind of God in me knows all tha‘ 
I need to know. 
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Good Fruit or Evil 
LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 11, 1934 


The Bible lesson for today is a tem- 
perance lesson. Read the 7th chapter of 
Matthew, from the 12th verse to the 
27th. We shall discuss that part of the 
lesson beginning with the 16th verse. 
Jesus was talking to a great number of 
people who had followed Him to the 
mountain to learn from Him. He said 
to them, “Beware of false prophets. ... 
By their fruits ye shall know them.” To 
help them understand what He meant, 
He asked this question: “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
This question makes it easy for us to un- 
derstand that He meant that good comes 
from good, and evil from evil. No one 
would think of looking on a thorn tree 
for grapes, would he? Of course not. 
Jesus then went on to say, “A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit.” This fact 
makes it easier for us to live aright, be- 
cause we know now that if we keep our 
minds and our hearts filled with true, 
honest thoughts and desires, we need 
not worry about the possibility of 
doing wrong. If we make it a 
habit to think kindly of others, we 
shall not speak unkindly about 
them nor act ugly 
towards them. 

Jesus then said 
to the people who \ 
followed Him, 
“Every tree that 
bringeth not 
forth good fruit 
is hewn down, 
and cast into the forth the 
fire.” In the past twelve disci- 
year many States ples 
of our nation 


Jesus sending 


have voted to 
make it lawful to 
make, sell, and 
Crink wines and 
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other 


intoxicating beverages. This 
makes it necessary for men and women 
and girls and boys to decide, each one 
for himself, whether or not he will take 
part in making, selling, or drinking 
wines and other alcoholic drinks. The 
lesson for today will help us to make our 
decision. Jesus said of the false proph- 
ets, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” This is true also of strong drink. 

Does it make the one who uses it 
stronger, more accurate, or more trust- 
worthy in his work? Does it make his 
mind clearer, his judgment surer? Does 
it make him kinder to others and more 
thoughtful for their comfort? If it 
bears this kind of fruit then we should 
be wise to use it, but if it does not then 
it should be destroyed, just as Jesus ad- 
vised regarding the tree that did not 
bring forth good fruit. 

If we would keep our minds clear and 
our bodies strong and glowing with good 
health, we must eat and drink only the 
foods and beverages that build such 
bodies. 


Use the following thought this week: 


I eat and drink only that 
which builds a strong body. 


The hen of Good 
Cheer 


LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 18, 1934 


Sometimes boys and 
girls feel that Jesus was 
a very solemn man. Per- 
haps this is because very 
little is said about His 
joyous nature. If Jesus 
had been called the “Man 

of Good Cheer” instead 
of the “Man of Sor- 
rows,” we might have 
formed the habit 
of smiling hap- 
pily at the men- 
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tion of His name, instead of feeling that 
we must let the joy die out of our eyes 
and look solemn and serious at such 
times. In our Bible lesson for today we 
learn why He should be called the “Man 
of Good Cheer.” Read the lesson from 
Matthew 9:1-8. 

This lesson tells the story of Jesus’ 
healing of the man with the palsy. This 
man could not use his limbs; it was nec- 
essary for his friends to carry him to 
the house where Jesus was. The very 
fact that his friends brought him to 
Jesus proved that they all had faith in 
His power and willingness to heal the 
sick man. 


Jesus must have met them, when they 
came to Him, with a smile on His lips 
and a joyous light in His eyes, for He 
said to the man, “Son, be of good cheer.” 
This scene was somewhat like the one 
that takes place when you come in from 
school some day feeling not quite so well 
as you should. Perhaps you have had a 
hard time with the geography lesson, 
your head aches, and the day has not 
gone so pleasantly as it usually does. 
As you come up the walk, Mother meets 
you at the door with a smile, and says, 
“Cheer up, Son, everything is all right. 
The fresh cookies are still warm, and 
there is a glass of cool milk in the ice 
box.” 

In the Bible story Jesus said to this 
man who was unable to walk, “Be of 
good cheer, Son. Thy sins are forgiven 
... Arise and walk.” We can be very 
sure that to the palsied man, Jesus was 
the “Man of Good Cheer,” not a “Man 
of Sorrows.” 

To sin means to break a law, whether 
it is a law of right thinking, a law of 
health, or a law of our country. This 
man had broken a law of health and he 
suffered from palsy. God can forgive 
a sin against our bodies as easily as 
he can forgive a sin against some one 
else, such as telling a falsehood. That 
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is why He can heal our bodies when 
we are ill. 

All this week let us think of Jesus as 
a Man of Good Cheer. Let us ask this 
happy Son of God to heal our bodies if 
we are suffering; to help us to show 
greater love for one another; to make 
us joyous and happy. 

Dear Christ, let others know Thy joy 
through me. 


God Answers Prayer 
LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 25, 1934 


After Jesus had healed the man with 
the palsy, He went about the cities and 
villages bringing happiness into the lives 
of the people by teaching them God’s 
laws of right living, and by healing their 
illnesses. Jesus was not always the 
happy man we talked of last Sunday. 
In the lesson for today, which you will 
find by reading from Matthew 9:35 to 
10:1, Jesus was sad and distressed be- 
cause He found so many people who 
needed to know of God’s power to bring 
health and happiness into their lives. 
He said as He looked at the multitude, 
“The harvest indeed is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” He meant by 
this that many were ready to exchange 
their old unhappy ways of living for the 
new, healthy, happy way that He had to 
offer them, but that there were few to 
teach them. Because He wanted every 
one to know God as a loving Father, He 
chose twelve men to help Him with His 
work. Those twelve are called Jesus’ 
disciples. You will find their names in 
Matthew 10:2-4. 


After Jesus had chosen His disciples. 
He said to them, “As ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
By this He meant that it is very nea: 
each of us. In another place He said. 
“The kingdom of God is within you. 

(Please turn to page 44) 


| 
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WEE WISDOM 


BLANCHE CORNER 


Friendly People 


“But I saw her take it,” insisted Red. 
“She lifted up the lid of the box and 
took one out. She hid it in her desk. 
I saw her do it,” he repeated indig- 
nantly. 

It was Valentine’s Day and the Spar- 
tans were in the cloakroom during re- 
cess, preparing a surprise. The evening 
before they had dipped red apples in 
candied syrup until they had prepared 
enough to give one apple to each child 
in the school. Each apple was on a 
stick, and the gang was tying a red 
heart on each stick. Each heart had 
on it the name of a pupil. The box con- 
taining the apples had been carefully 
carried to school that morning and hid- 
den behind some books on the window 
ledge in the cloakroom. Red had hap- 
pened to pass the door of the cloakroom 
just at the time that Elsie, a new girl 
in school, had lifted the box lid and 
taken an apple. 

“Well, we’ll just not give Elsie one, 
that’s all,’”’ Cousin Bob decided. 

“Won’t she feel cheap when every 
one in the rocm except her gets an ap- 
ple valentine?” Chink said. 

“She ought to,” Kegs said, “if she 
was such a pig that she couldn’t wait.” 

“But what will Miss Stern think?” 
Coralee wanted to know. “She won’t 
snow why we left Elsie out.” 

“Why not go in and tell her about 
it right now?” Chink suggested. 


“That would be tattling,’’ said Cora- 
lee. “We couldn’t do that. Anyway, 
Elsie may not know any better.” 

“Suppose we just go ahead and give 
her an apple and say nothing,” David 
proposed. “She’s new in the neighbor- 
hood; and if we do that she may feel 
ashamed and stop taking things that 
don’t belong to her.” 

“But some one will have to go with- 
out an apple if we do that,” said Kegs. 
“There are only enough apples to go 
around; and the big one for Miss Stern.” 

“That’s right,” Cousin Bob agreed. 
For a moment no one spoke. 

“Why do you suppose Elsie did that?” 
Andy wondered. 

Red looked up suddenly. “Say—I won- 
der,” he began, then stopped. “I don’t 
mind going without,” he finished lame- 
ly. “You can put my apple on Elsie’s 
desk.” The gang looked their surprise. 
Red had been so indignant that they 
could not understand his change of 
heart. But there was no time for ques- 
tions now. 

“We'll have to hurry, to get these ap- 
ples on the desks before recess is over,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“You take this box, Chink,” David 
said. 

“T’ll take this one and start on the 
other side of the room,” Coralee of- 
fered. 

When the children marched in from 
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recess there was a can- 
died apple on every desk 
except Red’s. The tiny 
red hearts on the sticks 
looked like jaunty red 
flags on the masts of 
tubby ships. The chil- 
dren bubbled over with 
excited questions. No 
one guessed who had put 
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with her name on it. She 
looked over the desks, 
each with its little mast 
and flag. Suddenly she 
sat up straight. There 
was no apple on Red’s 
desk. Hastily she ducked 
her head, to see if he 
might have put it inside. 
Her heart sank. Red did 


| 


them there until Miss 
Stern noticed the beam- 
ing faces of the Spartans. 

“I think,” she began 
with a smile, “that we should thank the 
Spartan Company Limited for these 
delicious-looking valentines.” 

The entire room cheered the Spartans; 
then David spoke for the gang. 

“We had a lot of fun fixing the apples, 
and we are glad you like them,” he said. 

The children turned happily to their 
lessons, glancing every now and then 
at the apples, which they would enjoy 
eating after school. 

One little face was not joyful. Elsie 
opened her geography and tried to put 
her mind on the lesson. In spite of all 
she could do, her glance would ‘stray to 
the lovely red apple and to the heart 


“Tl start on the other side of the room,” 
Coralee offered 


Elsie’s blond curls were 
bowed again on the desk 


not have an apple, and 
she knew why. How 
could she enjoy her ap- 
ple—how could she bear 
to eat it—when all the time an apple 
without a flag was hidden in her desk? 
But if she told now, all the children 
would hate her and she never could make 
friends with them. She did want 
friends! In the old neighborhood she 
had had many friends to walk to and 
from school with. 

Here she had been lonely, but she 
had not meant to steal. She had thought 
that not to receive a valentine would be 
hard to bear, but it could not have been 
half so awful as this feeling of guilt. 
She hesitated a moment longer—then 
took the apple without a flag out of her 
desk and walked quickly down the aisle. 
The eyes of the whole room followed 
her. As she placed the apple on Red’s 
desk, his face flamed until it outshone 
both the apple and the red heart. 

“Why did you do that, Elsie?” Miss 
Stern wanted to know, as Elsie returned 
to her seat. 

“Because——” Elsie began. 
Then she choked and could not 
go on. 

“She did it because I didn’t 
j have an apple,” Red explained 


quickly. 

“But how did it happen tha‘ 
you had no apple?” Miss Stern 
was puzzled. 

Elsie lifted her head an: 
wiped her eyes. “It was be- 
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cause I took one when 
they were in the hall,” 
she said bravely. 

“You mean ” be- 
gan Miss Stern—but Red 
could stand no more. % 

“It was all my fault, 
Miss Stern,” he said. 
“You see, when I was 
carrying the boxes to 
school this morning, I 
met Elsie and she asked 
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fun. I didn’t think she’d 

take it that way.” Red 

hung his head in shame. 

Suddenly Miss Stern 

smiled. “Who suggested 
— that you give your apple 
X to Elsie?” she asked Red 


quietly. 
“Red offered,” Coralee 
answered for him. 
“That was generous of 
you, Henry,” his teacher 


me what I had. I told 
her they were valentines, 
but I didn’t tell her what they were. 
That would have spoiled the surprise.” 

“But I don’t see how that excuses 
Elsie for———” Miss Stern paused. 

“She asked me if there was a valen- 
tine for every one,” Red went on to 
explain, “and just to tease her I said, 
‘There are just enough for our friends.’ 
She thought she wasn’t going to get 
any, I guess.” 

“Elsie, can you explain?” Miss Stern 
looked at her. 

Elsie choked back her tears. “I 
thought because I was new at school 
that the Spartans might not think I 
was a friend. They haven’t played with 
me much, and I was afraid I’d be left 
out. Once in our school at home, a girl 
didn’t get a valentine. She was the 
only one in the room that didn’t. 


It was terrible. I just couldn’t She placed the 
bear to have that happen to me. apple on Red’s 
I wasn’t thinking of stealing. I desk 


was just thinking how it would 
seem to come in and find a val- 
entine on every desk but mine. 
I wish I hadn’t done it. I never 
did before——” Elsie’s blond 
curls were bowed again on the 
desk. 

The Spartans looked at Red. 
‘Oh, I know,” he said, answer- 
ing the look. “I was just plain 


“Wait for me after school.” 


said. 

“But it was my fault 
that she did it,” Red objected. 

“Elsie should not have taken the ap- 
ple, Henry, no matter what you said,” 
Miss Stern insisted. “But I think that 
she has wiped out her mistake by ad- 
mitting it before the school. It takes 
a very brave little girl to do that. I 
am proud of her.” 

Coralee slipped into the seat beside 
Elsie. “We’re glad to have you for a 
friend,” she said. The gang nodded. 

“Wait for me after school and we'll 
eat our apples together,” she whispered 
to Elsie before she went back to her seat. 

“The Samoans are a very friendly 
people,” began Miss Stern as the class 
resumed their geography lesson, “and 
so are the Spartans,” she added softly 
to Red, who sat nearest her desk. 


mean—but I meant it only in 
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The Cobweb St. Valentine’s Mistake 


(Continued from page 22) 
happy and ashamed all at one time. I 
was afraid I was going to cry, and then 
Lucille and Ethel came over and kissed 
me. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! Will you please 
forgive me?” 

“We were not angry at all, Ethel, be- 
cause you didn’t know, and we couldn’t 
tell you. Everything is all right now.” 

“T shall never misjudge a friend 
again; never!” I kissed Eva and Lu- 
cille, to show them that I meant every 
word that I was saying. 

There was one more surprise. They 
picked up their own ends of string and 
began to wind. Their cobwebs started 
from Eva’s own room, and my string 
continued all the way back to our house 
again, and—what do you _ suppose? 
You'll never guess. Right in the piano 
bench, lying side by side, were three 
gifts—Eva’s, Lucille’s, and mine—three 
beautiful handkerchiefs. 

“Now,” said Dad, “every last cob- 
web is brushed away, and the rest of 
the evening should be a pretty gay one.” 

I smiled and threw a kiss to Dad, and 
he knew what I meant by that: the big- 
gest cobweb of all was brushed away. 

What a wonderful time we did have! 
Eva and Lucille never mentioned my un- 
kindness. All was forgiven and for- 
gotten. 


| 

| Table Blessing | 

| By THEODOSIA SMITH 

Dear Father, for these wintry days, 

For warmth and food, I give Thee 
praise. 


(Continued from page 9) 


if the name were Marjory Blake.” 

So it came about that two little girls 
started each from her own front door 
at the very same minute, and walked 
slowly down the sidewalk, to meet be- 
side the hedge that divided the two 
yards. 


Margaret was the first to speak. “I 
think somebody made a mistake,” she 
said bravely, holding out the big red 
heart box, carefully covered with brown 
paper. “Your valentine came to me.” 

“Why, I was just coming over to tell 
you the same thing,’ Marjory replied, 
handing Margaret the box of cookies. “I 
guess these gocd cookies belong to you.” 

At sight of her own box of cookies, 
Margaret’s eyes began to twinkle. “Oh, 
no, they don’t,” she exclaimed, “because 
I sent them to you.” 

By this time the paper cover had 
slipped off the big red heart, and Mar- 
jory was laughing, too. “The box of 
candy doesn’t belong to me, either, be- 
cause it was my valentine to you.” 

“Oh, isn’t that funny!” laughed Mar- 
garet, slipping her arm through Mar- 
jory’s. “Let’s go in and tell Mother.” 

“All right,” Marjory agreed. “Then 
you can go with me to tell Aunt Janet. 
We thought St. Valentine had made a 
mistake.” 

“I’m the one that made a mistake,’ 
confessed Margaret, “by not  beiny 
friends with you the minute you came.” 

“We'll have plenty of good times now,’ 
Marjorie answered. “I have ever s) 
many nice things to play with at Aunt 
Janet’s.” 

At last Margaret understood tha! 
Marjory was not boastful, but generous. 

“I’m glad we did think St. Valentin: 
made a mistake,” she concluded, as the’ 
turned in at her own small house. 
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BY JATTA 


“February would not be February un- 
‘ess we had a party,” said Marjorie. 
‘Why, St. Valentine’s Day seems made 
aspecially for parties.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Miller, “for it is the 
lay on which we stop work and play 
long enough to tell those we love that 
we do love them. Of course, we try 
to express our love all through the year, 
but it is nice to have one day set apart 
just for that purpose. Here is the menu 
for your party”: 


sandwiches cut heart shaped 

pink lemonade 

ice cream frozen in individual molds 
personality cookies 


“Oh, that sounds scrumptious!” cried 
Daisy Dean. 

“What are personality cookies?” asked 
Ann Beth. 

“That’s what we are going to find out 
today,” laughed Mrs. Miller. “Get out 
your notebooks and copy this recipe”: 


1 cupful shortening 

1 cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cupful thin sour cream 

14 teaspoonful lemon juice 

3% cupfuls sifted flour 

1 level teaspoonful baking powder 
\% level teaspoonful soda 


“We are making the large recipe to- 
day, so that there will be enough cookies 
for second helpings. Marjorie, you may 
measure and sift the flour, baking pow- 
der, and soda together; while Daisy 
Dean and Ann Beth cream the shorten- 
ing and sugar and add the lemon juice 
aid beaten egg. Now, mix in the dry 
insredients and sour cream. Let’s take 
turns rolling and cutting the cookies 
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Cooreues FOR Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


with this large, round cutter. 
should be rolled thick. Now we sprinkle 
the cookies with sugar and bake about 
ten minutes in a medium hot oven.” 
“Do we put icing on them?” 
“Oh, yes, here is the recipe for un- 
cooked icing”: 


See, they 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 

14% cupful powdered sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls hot milk 

14 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soften the butter and mix the sugar with 
it. Add enough liquid to spread. Add 
flavoring and beat until smooth. 


“Here comes the first panful of cook- 
ies,” cried Ann Beth. 

“Be careful in taking them out of the 
pan,” warned Mrs. Miller. “They break 
easily when they are hot.” 

“How long will it be before we can 
ice them?” asked Daisy Dean. 

“Just a few minutes,” answered Mrs. 
Miller. “Marjorie, spread a few sheets 
of waxed paper on the table and pick 
out the nicest-looking cookies—one for 
each guest. Daisy Dean, you may open 
the package on the cabinet.” 

“Tiny red candies,” cried Daisy Dean, 
“and lace-paper doilies!” 

“Now,” Mrs. Miller continued, “we 
shall ice the twelve cookies and print 
the name of a child on each one with 
the red candies. When ready to serve, 
we'll place them on the paper doilies— 
a valentine place card made of person- 
ality cookies. See, like this!” Mrs. 
Miller arranged the prettiest cooky on 
the lacy paper. 

“How cunning!” cried Ann Beth. 
“I’m going to make one for my teacher’s 
valentine.” 
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A Skate Sail 


(Continued from page 33) 


your back, so that the outer end is close 
to the ice. With the right hand reach 
back and hold the boom. The sail is 
held between your body and the wind. 
Your skates, biting into the ice, will pre- 
vent you from sideslipping when sailing 
across or at an angle into the wind. 

In running before the wind, hold the 
sail at your back, so that you will be 
pushed along. Soon, however, you will 
wish to go back the other way. Do this 
by zigzag sailing, which is called tack- 
ing. Turn into the wind as far as pos- 
sible and still be pushed along. When 
ready to tack, swing square into the 
breeze. This will free the sail from 
your body. Quickly lift the sail flat, 
above your head, then lower on the 
other side. Turn a little farther in the 
same direction and you are off on the 
opposite tack. 


(Che Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Belly eats fruits 
ano vegetables 


Betty is happy the whole day long. 

This is because she is healthy and 
strong. 

Betty gets vitamins “C” and “D” 

From foods that are rich in the sun 
quality. 


Do you know what foods carry the 
sun quality? They are fruits, vege- 
tables, and grains, and these foods help 
children to grow and to develop fine, 
strong bodies. Ask Mother to send for 
one of our fine vegetarian cookbooks 
which will show her many new and de- 
lightful ways of serving these foods, 
and planning menus that you will like. 


Meatless Meals is the name of one of 
our cookbooks. It has more than three 
hundred recipes; it is bound in linen, and 
the price is $1. 


The Science of Food and Cookery is 
the name of our other cookbook. It has 
fine vegetarian recipes, and valuable in- 
formation about the care and combina- 
tion of foods, and special menus. It has 
an attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.50. 


Tell Mother that you want to be happy 
and healthy, like Betty. Ask her to 
order one of these books and begin giving 
you more fruits, vegetables, and grains. 
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CA Valentine Puzzle 


By LUCILLE MorGAN ISON 


LUCILLE MORGAN 


This puzzle is as easy as the A, B, C’s. 
With your pencil, draw a line from dot 
Al to dot A2, then from dot A2 to dot 


A3, and so on. Start next at dot Bl 
and draw to B2, and continue until the 
picture is finished. 


If you care to, you may trace the 
numbers and dots very carefully on your 
stationery. Write “To My Valentine” be- 
neath the dots and numbers, and use it 
as a puzzle valentine to send to a friend. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 

Bird’s-Nest Puzzle: Ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird. 

Twenty Words Found in Patience: ape, 
pit, pan, pine, cap, pint, ant, ten, tan, tape, 
pea, pet, cane, nice, niece, ace, tie, pace, nip, 
cent. 

Answers to Riddles: 1. Mississippi. 2. Be- 
cause its success depends on the batter. 3. 
The elephant, because he had to pack his 
trunk. 4. Because the dime had more cents 
(sense). 5. Little elephants. 6. It is full 
of nonsense. 7. Raised Cain. 8. Glass. 
9. A policeman. 10. A kitten. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 23) 


erer is pictured on one of the stamps 
of the Mozambique Company. 

Sometimes white men hunt elephants 
for their ivory tusks, but in many places 
elephant hunting is forbidden by the 
government because it would mean the 
killing off of the big tuskers too fast. 
More often ivory traders give trinkets 
and brightly colored cloth to the natives 
in exchange for the huge ivory tusks 
such as those pictured on the other 
stamp from Mozambique. This ad- 
hesive is a fine illustration for our story. 

The story of ivory or rubber is not 
finished when either of these products is 
bought from the natives. The traders 
hire large groups of native porters to 
carry their goods out of the jungle. For 
days at a stretch they travel single file 
along narrow jungle paths, carrying 
their loads on heads or shoulders, until 
they reach a river. There, at a wharf 
such as the one pictured on the air- 
mail stamp from the Belgian Congo, the 
porters place their loads on a river 
steamer. 

The boat takes its cargo to the mouth 
of the river, where it is transferred to 
an ocean-going freighter that will take 
it to America or Europe. Such a freight- 
er is pictured on the stamp from Nauru, 
which is an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
This stamp is the final illustration for 
our story. 

Perhaps you may discover in your col- 
lection stamps that picture some of the 
things the freighters bring us from 
Africa. Your stamp club can have a 
contest to see which member has the 
most adhesives of this kind. Such a 
contest, besides being interesting, will 


teach you much about the Dark Con- 
tinent. 


Lins 
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Bible Lessons 


(Continued from page 36) 


We have come to know that heaven i: 
the happiness we feel in our minds. Be 
cause heaven is in the mind, each per. 
son can find it. 

Jesus also said to His disciples, ““Heai 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lep- 
ers, cast out demons: freely ye received, 
freely give.” In another book of the 
Bible we are told that all who believe 
in the Christ Spirit within them can do 
the same kind of work that Jesus and 
His disciples did. Therefore, we can call 
upon God to heal our bodies, to take 
care of our needs, and to give us wis- 
dom. If we ask God for these things, 
believing that He can and will give them 
to us, our prayers are answered and we 
receive our good. When we ask for 
health we must expect it; when we ask 
for help with lessons we must go to work 
at them, believing that God gives us wis- 
dom and understanding. When we ask 
for warm clothing, food, and shelter, we 
must know that God gives us these 
things, and keep our minds alert for 
ways to receive them. Sometimes God 
answers our prayers for things by 
teaching us to work for them. 

Keep this thought in mind this week: 


I thank Thee, Father, now for food, 
For clothing, shelter, and all things good. 


Are You Going te Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new addre:s. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us th: ir 
names, also, and tell us whether or 1 0t 
they have a prosperity bank. This w ll 
help us to make sure that you receive 
your magazines promptly. 
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OUR STAMP COLLECTORS 


a page for young philatelists 
WEE WISDOM’s stamp editor takes us 
on a thrilling trip through darkest Africa 
in search of rubber and ivory. The 
stamps pictured on the page add interest 
to geography lessons on Africa. 
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SMALL COOKERIES FOR 
SMALL COOKS 


a valentine party 

Valentine parties are favorites with 
children. The menu given on the cooking 
page is simple and easily prepared. Cook- 
ing classes will want to bake personality 
cookies. 

For a novel way of presenting favors 
or valentines, read the story “The Cob- 
web,” by Betty Ferguson. A cobweb will 
add interest to your party. 


WEE WISDOM WRITERS’ GUILD 


for children’s work 


Do you know that every month three 
free subscriptions to WEE WISDOM mag- 
azine are awarded to the three children 
who send in the best poems or stories? 
Many teachers send us the best material 
written by their pupils, from which we 
frequently can use one or more contribu- 
tions. Every child whose work is pub- 
lished receives a guild membership card. 
Children may submit work as often as 
they like, but all material must be accom- 
panied by a note from the child’s parents 
or his teacher, stating that the material 
is the child’s own original work. 


What Vee Wisdom Offers the 
G rade CJeacher 


NUT BACS 
a poem by M. Helene Peterson 

All children like to study birds. Make 
a little bag such as the one on page 
twenty-four, and invite your pupils to 
bring tidbits for the birds. It will give 
your class an opportunity to observe their 
feathered winter friends at close range. 
Some of the children in the class will 
want to draw the birds or copy the pic- 
ture in WEE WIsDoM. If your class tries 
this project, we should like to have them 
write us about it. Perhaps we can pub- 
lish the most interesting report that we 
receive. 


OTHER VALENTINE SU ES N 


“A Secret,” composed by May F. Lawrence 
with words by Marian Phelps. “A Snowy 
Valentine,” to cut out, on page 46, and “A 
Valentine Puzzle” on page 48, both by 
Lucille Morgan Ison. “Frosty Valentine,” 
a poem, by Frances Gorman Risser, on 
page 4. 


poem 

This gay little reverie is by Marchette 
Gaylord Chute the author of “Rhymes 
about Ourselves,” an interesting new 
book of children’s poems. 


ime 


by Mildred R. White 

February brings part two of the serial 
about the boys of the Junior Zoo Gang. 
You will find the serial an acceptable 
method of presenting the solution to sev- 
eral social problems to your class. The 
serial ends in the March issue. 


Ri you are finding WEE WIspDoM helpful in ways that we 
have not mentioned, let us know. We shall be glad to 


§ share your ideas with other teachers through this page. 4 
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WEE WISDOM February, 1934 

| A Snowy Valentine 

By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
- Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out 
= the two pieces. Punch holes at A and B. 
Pin A in back of B with a brass fastener. 
z Bend back flap C and use as a handle to 


= turn so that the boy peeks over the snow- 
. man’s shoulder. Bend flap D so that the 
snowman will stand up. 


ie 


e 
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NO BACK FLAP 


LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 
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WEE WISDOM 


A Valentine SuaZestion 


In olden times a valentine gift meant 
more than just a gift in remembrance 
of thé day. It meant that for a whole 
year afterward the one who received it 
could expect honors and deeds of service 
from the one who sent it. 


When you send Wee Wisdom magazine 
as your valentine greeting to a little 
friend, you are carrying out the true idea 
of a valentine gift, because for a whole 


year Wee Wisdom will remind him that 
you are his friend. For twelve months 
in a row he will be entertained by Wee 
Wisdom’s jolly stories, pictures, poems, 
puzzles, cut-outs, and other delightful 
things to keep him busy and happy. Can 
you imagine a nicer valentine gift than 
Wee Wisdom? 


Why not decide today to let Wee Wis- 
dom be your valentine greeting to some 
little friend? Wee Wisdom is now $1 a 
year. With your order, slip your remit- 
tance into the envelope. Mark your order 
“Valentine,” and we will send the first 
number just in time for February, 14. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Sing a song of 
Morning hours; 
Thoughts of joy are 
Winter flowers. 


Sing a song of 
Kindly words; 
They are winter’s 

Friendly birds. 


And a song of 
Love at night 
Forms a blanket, 

Warm and light. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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